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Scene,  a plain  room.  An  immensely  huinorous  trifle.  Play^ 
twenty  minutes. 

Music  vs.  Elocution.  In  One  Scene,  “^wo  male  characters. 

Scene,  a plain  room.  Always  very  popular.  Flays  fifteen  minutes. 
Mistaken  Identity.  In  One  Scene.  Eight  male  and  one  female,; 
characters.  Can  he  played  in  “white  face”  if  desired.  Flays! 
fifteen  minutes.  j 

Oil,  W^ell,  It’s  No  Use.  In  One  Scene.  Three  male  characters.  1 
A very '-funny  sketch,  full  of  genuine  darkey  humor.  Flays  * 
twenty  minutes. 

Bere  She  Goes,  and  There  She  Goes.  In  One  Act.  Eight 
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Plays  twenty-five  minutes.  " | 

Old  Parson.  A “First  Part  Finish”  for  a Minstrel  Enter*  j 
tainment.  Six  speaking  characters.  No  change  of  scene. 

Sublime  and  Ridiculous.  In  One  Scene.  Three  male  characters,  j 
Scenery  and  costumes  very  simple.  A sure  hit  for  a good  burlesque  1 
..jomedian.'  Plays  twenty  minutes.  j 

tfiveryday  Occurrences.  A “First  Part  Finish”  for  a Minstrel  | 
Entertainment.  Three  speaking  characters.  No  change  oPscene. 
■*adly  Sold.  In  Two  Scenes.  Four  male  characters  and  supers. 

A very  funny  piece.  Can  be  played  “ white  face  ” with,  equally  I 
good  effect.  Plays  twenty  minutes.  ' i 

Dur  Colored  Conductors.  In  Two  Scenes.  Three  male  char-  J 
acters  and  ten  supers.  This  is  an  uproariously  funny  “ skit  ” and  a 
sure  hit.  Plays  twenty  minutes.  • 
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SYLVIA.^8  SOLDIER 


A Comedy  in  Two  Acts* 


GHABAGTEBS. 

Mb.  HOBTON.  I HOBACE  Ltfobdw 

IAbthxtb  Hobton.  I Sylvia  Hobtob. 
- Bessie  Brat. 


COSTUMES. 
Modern  and  Appropriate. 


ACT  I. 

SOBHB.  — Apartment  in  Mr,  HoHon*s  House,  Tables^ 
B.  and  L.  Lounge^  Easy-chairs^  Vases  and 
Flowers,  all  arranged  with  taste,  Entraias 
B.  and  L. 

{Enter  Mr.  Horton,  l.,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,) 

Mr,  Horton,  Nearly  ten  o’clock,  and  Sylvia  still 
away.  What  can  keep  her  all  this  while  ? It’s  not  more 
than  ten  minutes’  walk  to  the  post-office,  and  she.  has 
been  gone  nearly  two  hours.  The  house  seems  deserted  : 
I’ve  wandered  from  cellar  to  attic,  and  not  a soul  can  T 
And  A regular  stampede  {looking  off  Vi,),  Ah ! there’s 
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some  one  at  last.  Here,  Bessie,  Bessie ! (JEnter  Bbssie.. 
R.)  Where  the  dickens  is  everybody? 

Bessie.  I’m  sure  I don’t  know,  sir:  it’s  as  much  as  1 
can  do  to  look  after  my  own  little  body,  without  troublin^i 
myself  about  everyhodj, 

Mr.  H.  Where’s  Sylvia? 

Bessie.  Gone  for  your  paper. 

Mr.  H.  Where’s  Arthur?  \ 

Bessie.  Gone  fishing,  the  booby  I 

Mr.  H.  Booby ! Why,  bless  my  soul ! you  and  he 
have  not  been  quarrelling,  I hope.  I thought  you  were  the 
best  of  friends. 

Bessie.  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  the  best  of  friends  I I’d  like 
to  box  his  ears. 

Mr.  H.  Box  his  ears  ! Why,  Bessie  ! What  foi  ? 

Bessie.  The  great  silly  goose  1 ne  must  go  and  fall  in 
iove. 

Mr.  H.  In  love  I Our  Arthur  in  love  I Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
That’s  too  good ! 

Bessie.  But  I say  it’s  too  bad. 

Mr.  H.  But  who  is  he  in  love  with  ? 

Bessie.  With  me. 

Mr.  H.  With  yc^u?  And  you  want  to  box  his  ears  for 
that  ? 

Bessie.  To  be  sure  I do.  What  business  has  he  tc 
fall  in  love  with  me  ? Just  as  we  had  begun  to  have  such 
sport  at  croquet  and  boating,  he  must  needs  transform 
himself  into  a lover.  Lover,  indeed  ! I don’t  want  him 
sighing  and  groaning  about  me : it  spoils  all  the  fun. 

Mr.  H You  don’t  like  him,  then? 

Bessie,  Yes,  1 do,  and  that’s  why  I complain : 1 want 
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i playmate,  and  not  a lover.  What’s  the  use  trying  to 
play  croquet  with  a man  who’s  afraid  of  beating  you  at 
the  game,  who  stops  every  three  minutes  to  heave  a 
sigh,  and  who  rolls  his  eyes  as  though  he  were  going 
into  a fit?  If  ever  I hear  Arthur  sigh  again.  I’ll  box 
his  ears ; you  see  if  I don’t. 

Mr,  H.  Where  is  he  now? 

Bessie,  Gone  off  fishing.  Ha  ! ha ! ha ! if  the  fish 
get  sight  of  his  dismal  face,  good-by  to  his  luck.  Oh,  I 
do  hope  he’ll  tumble  into  the  water ! 

Mr,  M,  Why,  Bessie ! Bessie ! don’t  talk  so.  Do 
you  know,  Bessie,  that  this  is  what  I most  desire  ? When 
your  poor  mother,  dying,  bequeathed  me  her  daughter,  I 
confess  I was  not  much  pleased  with  the  legacy  ; but  as 
the  years  have  rolled  away,  and  I have  seen  you  growing 
up  by  the  side  of  my  own  dear  girl,  bright,  happy,  and 
affectionate,  my  old  heart  has  warmed  to  you,  and  it 
would  be  the  dearest  wish  of  my  life  to  call  you 
daughter. 

Bessie,  Well,  but  I am  your  daughter,  your  adopted 
daughter? 

Mr,  H,  Oh,  yes  ! but  I join  with  my  son  in  wishing 
to  make  you  really  one  of  the  family. 

Bessie,  Oh,  dear  me  ! here’s  another  wants  to  get  me 
married.  I’m  sure  I don’t  know  what  I have  done  to 
make  you  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me. 

Mr,  H,  Why,  bless  me  1 Bessie,  you’ll  be  nearer 
khan  ever,  you’ll  — 

Bessie  {interrupting).  Oh  ! here  comes  Sylvia.  Please 
don’t  say  any  thing  more. 

Sylvia  {without^  B.).  Not  a step,  sir:  1 will  not 
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allow  it.  (Enter,  e.)  Here,  father,  hene*s  yotn 
paper. 

Mr.  H.  Why,  Sylvia ! who  is  that  you  are  driving 
away  ? 

Sylvia.  Only  Mr.  Lyford. 

Mr.  H.  Only  Mr.  Lyford  ! Why,  dear  me,  child,  you 
mustn’t  do  that.  (Starts  for  door,  r.,  calling)  Lyford ! 
Here,  Lyford  ! (Sylvia  runs  after  liiqn,  and  brings  him 
down,  c.) 

Sylvia.  Now,  stop,  father,  if  you  please.  Mr.  Ly- 
ford is  my  property  ; and  as  I don’t  choose  to  have  him 
come  in  at  present,  you  will  oblige  me  by  not  interfering. 

Mr.  H.  Why,  I should  think  he  was  your  slave. 

Sylvia.  Well,  he  is. 

Mr.  H.  What  ? 

Sylvia.  I take  his  word  for  it ; he’s  told  me  so  fifty 
times. 

Bessie  (aside).  He’s  another  booby. 

Mr.  H.  Well,  but,  girl,  what  has  kept  you  so  long? 

Sylvia.  Oh,  father  ! there’s  such  dreadful  news  : our 
troops  have  met  with  a terrible  disaster  and  have  been 
driven  back  to  the  Capital  in  disorder.  The  whole 
country  is  in  an  uproar  ; new  troops  are  called  for  ; and, 
oh,  dear ! I wish  I was  a man  I 

Mr.  H.  Bless  my  soul ! (Seats  himself  at  table,  b., 

■ with  paper) . The  cowards  I 

Sylvia.  Cowards  ! No,  indeed,  father,  it  is  not  cow- 
ardice ; bad  management  has  caused  this  disaster.  The 
brave  men  who  could  so  readily  spring  to  arms  at  their 
country’s  call  cannot  be  cowards.  Oh,  1 wish  1 was  a 
man  1 
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- Bessie,  You  silly  thing!  what’s  the  use  of  wish 
ing  that?  Catch  me  in  any  such  scrape  if  I was  a 
man. 

Sylvia,  Why,  Bessie,  have  you  no  patriotism  ? 

Bessie,  Yes,  indeed  ; but  I do  hate  cannon-balls  and 
bayonets. 

Mr.  H,  {who  has  been  reading  paper,  starts  up).  Bless 
me  ! this  is  terrible  news.  I must  go  to  the  village  : 1 
may  be  of  some  assistance. 

Sylvia,  Oh,  do,  father,  urge  the  men  to  go ! You 
know  how  to  4alk  to  them.  Bessie  and  I will  do  all  we 
can*  for  their  comfort. 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  yes  ; hunt  up  all  the  blankets,  socks,  and 
flannels  about  the  house  : I will  soon  return.  {Exit,  r.) 

^ Bessie.  Oh,  dear  ! here’s  an  end  to  all  our  fun. 

Sylvia.  Fun  I why,  Bessie,  how  can  you  talk  so? 
Where’s  Arthur  ? {Enter  Arthur,  l.  ; he  has  a basket 
in  one  hand,  a fishing-pole  over  his  shoulder,  and  clothes 
and  face  are  liberally  sprinkled  with  mud.) 

Bessie.  I’m  sure  I don’t  know  where  he  is : the  last 
I saw  of  him  he  was  up  to  ears  in  love. 

Arthur  {coming  down,  c.).  And  the  last  I saw  of 
him,  he  was  over  ears  in  mud. 

Bessie.  Good  gracious  ! what’s  the  matter  ? 

^ Sylvia.  Why,  Arthur ! where  have  you  been  ? 

Arthur.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  making  geo- 
logical surveys  in  the  mud.  The  soil  was  rather  soft  j so 
I didn’t  stop  long. 

Sylvia.  How  did  it  happen? 

Arthur.  It’s  all  along  of  that  girl  {with  a sigh).  0 
Bessie  Bray ! 
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Bessis,  Me ! Why  you  haven’t  been  committing  sni* 
cide  ? 

Arthur  Well,  not  exactly,  as  “ I still  live.” 

Sylvia.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stream ! I don’t  under- 
Ftand. 

Arthur.  Neither  did  I till  I got  there.  It’s  all  very 
well  “ going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  ; ” but  going  under, 
in  a muddy  stream,  is  not  just  the  spdxt  I like. 

Bessie.  Didn’t  I tell  you  not  to  go  fishing? 

Arthur.  Oh,  yes ! you’re  always  telling  me  what  1 
don’t  want  you  to  {with  a sigh), 

O Bessie  Bray! 

How  could  you  roy— 

Bessie.  You’re  a goose  ! 

Arthur.  Call  me  a duck ; ’twill  be  nearer  the  truth. 
This  all  comes  of  your  hard-heartedness.  I’ve  ruined 
my  clothes,  and  caught  the  influenza ; and  it’s  all  for  love 
of  you. 

O Bessie  Bray! 

How  could  you  say— 

Sylvia.  Arthur,  you  must  go  and  change  your  clothes 
directly. 

Arthur.  So  I will:  it  will  give  me  a better  appear- 
ance, and  no  doubt  be  more  comfortable.  0 Bessie 
Bray  ! may  you  never  suffer  the  torments  which  agitated 
my  frame  as  I sat  upon  that  high  rock  by  the  side  of  the 
stream  ! Musing  upon  your  obdurate  heart,  I was  com- 
posing a few  lines  to  express  my  heartsick  feelings.  ] 
tuul  arranged  but  two,  — 

O Bessie  Bray ! 

How  could  you  ny,— 
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srhen  a gigantic  eel  (wasn’t  he  a whopper !)  fastened 
lunaself  upon  my  hook,  and  drew  me  from  my  loftjp 
perch  and  lofty  thought.  I lost  it. 

Bessie.  What ! the  eel  ? 

Arthur.  The  eel ! no,  the  lofty  thought. 

Bessie.  The  lofty  seat  too.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Arthur  (crosses^  R.).  Oh,  mockery!  That  laugh  is 
torment  to  my  lacerated  soul.  Farewell ! I leave  yoi 
forever.  {Exit,  r.) 

Bessie.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! Poor  fellow  ! ‘ 

Sylvia.  Poor  fellow ! what  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
Bessie  ? 

Bessie.  It  means  that  silly  goose  has  fallen  in  love 
with  me. 

Sylvia.  Indeed  1 I am  glad  of  that,  Bessie ; and  I 
hope,  dear  Bessie,  you  will  favor  his  suit. 

Bessie.  Now,  this  is  too  bad : you  want  to  get  rid 
01  me. 

- Sylvia.  Get  rid  of  you ! Oh,  no ! I love  you  too 
well  not  to  feel  happy  at  the  prospect  of  having  you  for 
a sister. 

Bessie.  But  I don’t  want  to  favor  anybody’s  suit. 
Why  couldn’t  he  fall  in  love  with  somebody  else? 

Sylvia.  Would  that  have  pleased  you,  Bessie? 

Bessie.  Why,  yes — no  : oh,  dear  me  I Ido  wish  folks 
would  let  me  alone  (crosses,  R.).  Why,  I declare  ! there 

Mr.  Lyford  on  the  piazza,  looking  as  melancholy  as  an 
owl.  Do  let  me  send  him  in? 

Sylvia.  Well,  he  may  come  in.  {Exit  Bessie,  r.) 
{Sylvia  seats  herself  at  table,  r.  ; takes  uj>  paper.)  Those 
dreadful  lines  stare  me  in  the  face  agait  : “ Terrible  dis- 
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aster  to  the  Federal  troops.”  What  a fearful  blow  to  tlm 
hopeful  hearts  who  saw,  in  the  brave  uprising  of  the 
North,  the  speedy  overturn  of  this  wicked  Rebellion ! 
Oh  that  I could  find  some  way  to  show  my  sympathy 
this  dark  hour ! {Enter  Lyfoed,  r.) 

Jjyford  (l.).  Dear  Sylvia ! at  last  you  have  relented, 
and  once  more  made  me  happy. 

Sylvia,  Indeed  ! I had  quite  forgotten  you. 

Lyford.  Nay,  do  not  say  so ! you  must  have  been 
thinking  of  me,  or  I should  not  have  been  sent 
for. 

Sylvia.  You  must  thank  Bessie  for  that.  If  she  had 
not  spoken  of  you,  I should  have  forgotten  there  was 
such  a man  in  the  world. 

Lyford.  Indeed  ! where  were  your  thoughts,  then  ? 

Sylvia  (rises).  Where  those  of  every  patriotic  man 
and  woman  should  be  in  this  fearful  hour.  O Horace 
Lyford!  can  you  be  thus  unmoved  when  disaster  has 
overtaken  the  loyal  army?  Can  you  loiter  here  when 
your  country  calls  for  defenders? 

Lyford.  No,  Sylvia,  I am  not  unmoved.  My  heart 
throbs  in  sympathy  with  our  brave  boys,  overtaken  with 
disaster ; my  blood  boils  with  indignation  at  the  base- 
ness of  the  traitorous  foe  ; and  I long  to  join  the  noble 
army  of  freemen. 

Sylvia.  Then  why  are  you  here  ? 

Lyford,  You  ask  me  why?  You,  who  first  taught  me 
to  see  in  woman's  eyes  the  beacon-light  to  happiness. 
You,  whose  steps  I have  followed  with  pleasure  never 
known  before ; whose  smile  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
Vfrake  within  my  soul  all  high  and  noble  feelings,  anu 
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whom  I love  with  a devotion  never  dreamed  of.  You 
ask  me  why? 

Sylvia,  Surety  the  present  is  no  time  to  waste  in 
dalliance  for  a woman’s  favor. 

Lyford.  You  say  true,  Sylvia.  It  is  not.  But  I 
have  thought  that  a man  going  forth  to  fight  the  battles 
of  his  country,  brave  though  he  be,  is  braver,  and 
serves  his  country  better,  when  he  knows  he  carries  with 
him  a woman’s  love.  To  gain  that  incentive,  I have 
waited. 

Sylvia,  And  that  gained? 

Lyford,  I am  in  the  field,  ready  to  dare  all,  to  die,  if 
need  be,  to  show  myself  worthy  of  that  love.  Speak, 
Sylvia  ! have  I waited  in  vain  ? 

Sylvia,  O Horace  ! this  is  noble  ; this  is  just. 

Lyford,  Speak,  Sylvia ! I must  have  your  answer. 
Even  now  a commission  awaits  me  at  the  Governor’s. 

• Sylvia,  A commission  ? 

Lyford.  Yes : a commission  as  lieutenant.  Come, 
dear  Sylvia,  your  answer?  v ■ 

Sylvia.  You  shall  have  it.  I will  never  wed  one, 
who,  when  his  country  is  calling  for  men^  — men  to  bear 
the  musket,  to  toil,  to  fight,  — can  basely  stoop  to  accept 
a commission. 

Lyford.  Why,  Sylvia ! commissioned  officers  must 
fight  as  well  as  enlisted  men.  There  must  be  some  to 
command.  Shoulder-straps  are  not  to  be  despised. 

Sylvia.  When  they  are  earned,  not  bought.  I can 
honor  these  emblems  of  command  when  they  are  worn 
by  a brave  man,  who  on  many  a bloody  field  has  won 
the  right  to  wear  them.  The  sickening  accounts  of 
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loitering  officers  at  Washington  have  cured  oe  cf  any 
love  I might  have  felt  for  shoulder-straps. 

Lyford.  As  you  please.  I am  then  rejected? 

Sylvia.  Yes. 

Lyford.  Were  I to  enlist  in  the  ranks? 

Sylvia.  Will  you  ? 

Lyford.  Sylvia,  you  are  doing  this  to  try  my  love. 
You  could  not  wish  to  have  me  disgrace  myself.  Think 
of  my  condition  and  prospects : my  ihther  would  never 
consent  to  have  me  in  the  ranks,  when  money  can  place 
me  in  a higher  position. 

Sylvia.  Disgrace ! the  meanest  peasant,  who,  in  a 
foreign  land,  bowed  beneath  the  oppressor’s  power,  is 
ennobled  when  he  bears  a musket  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. 

Lyford.  I see  the  course  you  would  haye  me  adopt. 
I cannot  consent  to  it. 

Sylvia.  Then  ’tis  best  we  part. 

Lyford.  And  will  this  parting  cause  you  no  pain? 

Sylvia  {after  a struggle).  No. 

Lyford.  I have  been  mistaken,  then.  Farewell ! 
Sylvia,  I go  to  serve  my  country.  Should  I fall,  my 
last  thought  will  be  of  you ; my  last  prayer,  for  your 
happiness.  Farewell ! {Exit,  r.) 

Sylvia  {at  tableau.).  Gone!  and  this  man  says  he 
loves  me,  has  Sat  at  my  feet,  and  begged  of  me  to  show 
him  some  way  by  which  he  might  prove  his  devotion ; 
and  my  first  request  is  unfulfilled : he  leaves  me,  no 
doubt,  thinking  it  a foolish  girl’s  whim.  He  serve  his 
country  with  his  whole  heart ! He  little  thinks  what  a 
power  the  name  of  Horace  Lyford  would  have  been  on 
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the  enlistment-rolls.  The  whole  village  wculd  have 
followed  the  example  he  set.  Well,  Til  think  of  him  no 
more.  He  has  earned  no  right  to  know  how  much  I 
love  him.  {Enter  Mr.  Horton,  r.) 

Mr.  H.  (l.).  Bless  my  soul ! Only  think  of  it ! 

Sylvia  (r.).  What’s  the  matter,  father? 

Mr,  H.  Matter,  child  ! Disgrace,  infamy  ! To  think 
that  the  village,  bearing  so  warlike  a title  as  Warwick,  is 
unable  to  raise  a single  man  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
country  ! North,  east,  west,  and  south,  the  whole  country 
is  rising,  and  we  cannot  send  one  man.  Yes,  we  will  I 
I’ll  go  myself. 

Sylvia.  How  ! no  one  willing  to  volunteer  ? 

Mr.  H.  Not  one  : that’s  the  trouble.  If  we  can  only 
find  the  first  one,  the  rest  will  follow : but  they  loiter 
about,  casting  wistful  glances  at  the  flag,  and  more  wist- 
ful glances  into  each  other’s  faces ; for  all  the  world  like 
a flock  of  sheep  waiting  for  some  old  wether  to  lead  the 
way.  • 

Sylvia.  Oh  that  I were  a man  ! 

Mr,  H.  I wish  to  Heaven  you  were  ! 

Sylvia.  Where’s  Arthur  ? He  will  lead,  I know. 

Mr.  H.  Not  a bit  of  it ! He  might  lead  in  a country 
dance,  but  not  in  a fight,  I wouldn’t  trust  him  in  the 
village  for  the  world ; he’d  scare  away  all  who  are  dis- 
posed to  go. 

Sylvia.  Will  not  money 'tempt  them? 

Mr.  H.  No  : I have  tried  that. 

Sylvia.  Then  let  me  make  an  effort.  You  have 
been  very  indulgent  to  we,  father. 

Mr.  H.  Have  I ? well,  you  have  deserved  it. 
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Be  still  more  indulgent,  and  let  me  have  m| 

Why,  what  would  you  do  ? 

That’s  a secret.  You  will  let  me  do  as  1 

Yes  ; for  I know  what  you  do  will  be  right. 
Thank  you  ! Who  is  the  recruiting-officer  ? 
Archy  Blake. 

My  old  friend  Archy  I Oh,  then  ' I shall 
have  no  difficulty.  Good-by,  father  I I must  send  a 
note  to  Archy  Blake.  [Exit,  l.) 

Mr.  H.  Now,  what  scheme  can  that  girl  have  in  her 
head?  No  matter  ; she  can’t  go  wrong ; I will  trust  her. 
[Enter  Arthur,  r.  ; his  muddy  appearance  has  dis- 
appeared.) Why,  Arthur,  where  have  you  been  all  the 
morning  ? 

Arthur.  Studying,  sir ; studying ; deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  geology.  Deep  in  Hitchcock’s  and  Hugh  Miller’s 
iheories. 

Mr.  H.  Well,  sir,  do  they  make  it  clear  ? ~ 

Arthur.  Oh,  yes  ! wonderfully  clear  (aside) , clear  as 
mud.  But  where’s  Bessie  ? 

Mr.  H.  Hark  you,  sir  I Do  you  know  the  whole 
country  is  in  an  uproar  ? 

Arthur.  About  Bessie  ? 

Mr.  H.  About  Bessie ? No,  sir:  there  has  been  a 
terrible  disaster  to  the  Federal  troops. 

Arthur.  So  I have  heard.  Don’t  see  how  those  chaps 
can  go  to  that  blasted  country : I’m  glad  I’m  not  a 
soldier. 

Mr.  H.  Glad,  sir  I Why,  sir,  were  1 of  your  age,  1 
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ihould  be  'proud  to  shoulder  a musket  in  defence  of 
liberty. 

Arthur,  Oh,  yes  ! It’s  all  very  well  for  those  who  like 
it ; but,  for  my  part,  I don’t  fancy  marching  forty  miles 
before  breakfast,  with  the  chances  of  having  for  my 
next  meal  a fifty-pound  shot  deposited  in  my  bread- 
basket, without  the  usual  method  of  mastication. 

Mr.  H.  Oh,  pshaw ! All  men  must  meet  Death. 

Arthur.  Yes : I suppose  so ; but  I’m  not  going  to 
meet  him  half-way. 

Mr.  H.  My  son,  Fm  afraid  you’re  a coward. 

Arthur.  Are  you?  Well,  I’m  not  afraid  of  it;  I 
rather  like  it ; it  saves  a great  deal  of  trouble.  Being  a 
coward,  you’re  not  expected  to  stop  runaway  horses, 
climb  shaky  ladders  to  rescue  shrieking  females  and 
babies,  plunge  into  chilly  water  to  relieve  unfortunate 
individuals  sinking  for  the  last  time.  To  be  sure,  you 
don’t  get  the  glory  of  being  puffed  by  the  newspapers : 
but,  then,  you  can  take  your  comfort ; and,  to  my  mind, 
that  is  to  be  preferred. 

Mr.  H.  Then  you  won’t  be  a soldier? 

Arthur.  Yes,  I will : make  me  a major-general  or  a 
quartermaster,  I don’t  care  which,  and  I’ll  be  a sol- 
dier ! 

Mr.  H.  Why  are  you  thus  particular? 

Arthur.  Because  you  seldom  hear  of  such  soldiers  being 
shot,  which  proves  their  duties  keep  them  out  of  danger. 

Mr.  H.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  boy  ! this  is  nonsense.  (Ertr 
ter  Bessie,  l.) 

Bessie.  O Arthur ! I’m  so  glad  I have  found  you  I 
Here,  hold  this  yarn  for  me,  that’s  a good  fellow : I’m 
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going  to  knit  a pair  of  socks  for  the  soldiers  {seats  her 
self  in  chair  ^ centre  of  stage).  Why  ! don’t  you  hear? 

Arthur.  Oh,  yes  ! I hear  you  {sighs)  ; I always  heai 
you  {^stghs).  If  I hadn’t  listened  to  your  beguiling 
voice,  I should  be  a happier  man. 

Bessie.  Why,  you  great  goose ! haven’t  you  done 
that  yet?  Now,  look  here,  Arthur  Horton  : you  just  sit 
down,  and  hold  this  yarn ; and,  if  I hear  one  of  those 
melancholy  sounds  coming  out  of  your  mouth,  I’ll  box 
your  ears.  Come,  quick ! {Arthur  seats  himself  oppo- 
site Bessie  very  quietly^  and  takes  the  skein  upon  his  hands. 
Bessie  winds  the  yarn  during  the  dialogue.) 

Mr.  H.  Why,  Bessie  ! you  are  becoming  a'  perfect 
vixen.  {Exit,  r.) 

Arthur.  There,  Bessie  : you  hear  what  father  says. 

Bessie. . What’s  that  to  you  ? Do  as  I tell  you. 

Arthur.  Yes,  you’d  like  to  wind  me  round  your" 
fingers,  wouldn’t  you? 

Bessie.  Nothing  of  the  kind:  I want  to  wind  this 
yarn.  Only  think,  Arthur  ! this  must  be  made  into  socks 
for  some  poor  fellow  who  may  be  left  dead  on  the  battle- 
field. Isn’t  it  sad  ? 

Arthur,  Yes : it’s  a very  melancholy  yarn. 

Bessie.  Hold  up  your  hands ; you  are  losing  tht 
skein. 

Arthur.  I’m  more  afraid  of  losing  you.  Why,  Bes* 
sie,  how  blue  your  eyes  are  ! 

Bessie.  Oh,  pshaw  ! it’s  the  reflection  of  the  yarn. 

Arthur.  Why,  good  gracious,  Bessie  ! now  they  look 
green. 

Bessie.  That’s  the  reflection  of  your  face,  you  goose  I 
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Arthur,  Now,  don’t  be  cruel,  Bessie : suppose  I was 
the  poor  fellow  who  was  to  wear  these  socks. 

Bessie,  O Arthur  ! don’t  talk  so  ! I would  not  have 
you  go  to  the  war  for  the  world.  I should  die ; I know  I 
should. 

Arthur  {dropping  the  yam).  Then  you  love  me, 
Bessie  ? 

Bessie.  Well,  if  ever  I saw  such  a ninny ! See  how 
you’ve  tangled  the  skein ! 

Arthur  {coming  forward).  An  idea,  by  Jove ! an  idea  I 
I believe  she  loves  me.  I’ll  try  her.  She  would  die  if  I 
went  to  the  war.  I’ll  try  her.  She  won’t  let  me  go ; so 
I can  afford  to  be  valiant. 

Bessie.  Arthur,  do  come  here  and  finish  the  yarn ! 

Arthur.  Never ! I’ll  work  no  more  ! I feel  my  soul 
firing  with  patriotism.  I feel  that  I must  rush  to  the 
field  of  battle ; that  I must  strike  a blow  for  liberty. 
Ensanguined  fields  float  before  my  eyes ; bristling  can- 
non beckon  me  to  glory  ; flashing  bayonets  gleam  before 
me.  “Is  this  a rammer  which  I see  before  me,  the 
handle  toward  my  hand  ? Come,  let  me  clutch  thee.” 

Bessie.  O Arthur ! you  are  not  going  to  war  ? ' 

Arthur,  I must ; I can’t  help  myself : “ my  soul’s  in 
arms,  and  eager  for  the  fray.”  Farewell,  gentle  maid ! 
“I  go  where  glory  waits  me.”  {Grosses  to  door,  r.) 

Bessie  {running  after  him,  and  seizing  his  coat).  0 
Arthur  ! think  of  your  friends  ! you  must  not  go. 

Arthur,  Friends ! I have  no  friends.  “ No  one  to 
love  ; ” not  even  a puppy  dog.  I’m  a sad,  disappointed 
man : let  me  lay  my  bones  beneath  the  clover  and  the 
I idelion  greens  of  the  sunny  South. 
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Berne,  No,  no,  Arthur!  I am  your  friend;  I lov« 
you. 

Arth7i>r,  Ah,  indeed!  you  love  me!  you  will  be  my 
wife? 

Bessie,  No,  not  that!  I — I — 

Arthur,  No  more  : release  my  coat.  “ Glory  waits  me 
on  the  tented  field.” 

Bessie,  No,  no,  Arthur!  I do  lov^you:  I will  b« 
your  wife. 

Arthur,  You  will? 

Bessie,  Yes,  yes.  Mease,  don’t  go  to  war. 

Arthur,  Pause,  patriotic  soul,  and  reflect : glory  wait# 
you  there ; love  holds  you  here.  Glory  is  unpleasantly 
suggestive  of  damp  grounds,  bullets,  sabre-cuts,  and 
mosquitoes ; love,  of  delightful  walks,  et  caetera.  1 
think  I won’t  go,  Bessie ; not  to-day. 

Bessie,  Oh,  you  mustn’t  go  at  all ! 

Arthur,  Well,  then,  I won’t.  {Enter  Sylvia,  r.) 

Sylvia,  Arthur,  I have  been  looking  for  you.  Pleas* 
take  this  note  to  Archy  Blake  for  me,  will  you? 

Arthur,  To  be  sure  I will,  Syl.  What  is  it  for? 

Sylvia,  You  mustn’t  ask  questions. 

Arthur,  Oh,  no,  I never  do  ! Do  I,  Bessie  ? 

Bessie,  One  moment,  Arthur,  before  you  go.  (.4b 
THUR  and  Bessie  retire  up,) 

Sylvia  (l.).  I tremble  for  the  success  of  my  scheme 
but  I am  sure  I am  not  doing  wrong.  Men  must  not  !/o 
the  only  ones  to  sacrifice  now.  This  must  succeed. 
Well,  Arthur? 

Arthwr,  I am  ready  {takes  note).  To  Archy  Blake, 
you  say? 
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Sylvia,  Deliver  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  bring  me 
Lhe  answer. 

Arthur,  1 will.  Good-by,  Bessie  I 

Bessie.  Eemember,  Arthur : don^t  you  go. 

Arthur.  I will  endeavor  to  curb  my  impatient  soul. 
Pll  not  go,  (aside)  not  if  I know  myself.  (Exit,  r.) 

Sylvia.  Go  where,  Bessie  ? Where  is  Arthur  going  ? 

Bessie.  He  wants  to  go  to  war. 

Sylvia.  To  war  ! I am  glad  of  that.  Had  1 known 
it  sooner,  it  might  have  been  better. 

Bessie.  Yes  ; but  he  is  not  going. 

Sylvia.  Why  not? 

Bessie.  Because  I won’t  let  him. 

Sylvia.  Would  yon  stay  him  when  our  great  danger 
is  calling  for  men  ? I blush  for  you,  Bessie ; can  you 
make  no  sacrifice? 

Bessie.  To  be  sure  I can  ! I told  him  I would  be  his 
wife  if  he  wouldn’t  go  : I call  that  a sacrifice. 

Sylvia.  Sacrifice,  indeed ! Listen,  Bessie  : you  love 
my  brother,  and  yet  can  keep  him  by  your  side  when 
every  man  is  needed  to  repel  the  invaders  of  our  sacred 
rights  ; it  may  be,  the  despoilers  of  our  homes.  Hear  my 
sacrifice.  (Enter  Mr.  H.,  r.)  Arthur  bears  a note  to 
Archy  Blake,  in  which  I give  him  power  to  offer  my 
hand  to  the  first  man  who  will  volunteer : he  must  be 
honest ; further,  I do  not  care  who  he  may  be.  If  he  but 
prove  himself  brave,  I will  marry  him  on  his  return  \ 
ay,  and  love  him,  too,  with  my  whole  heart  I 

Mr.  H.  (coming  forward),  Sylvia,  you  have  done 
this? 

Sylvia,  I have. 
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3Ir,  H,  It  must  not  be : Fll  stop  Arthur  I 

Sylvia,  Remember  your  promise,  father.  I had  youf 
permission  to  do  as  I pleased, 

Mr,  H,  But  not  this  : it  is  sacrilege. 

Sylvia,  No  : it  is  duty ! I will  give  my  life  for  my 
country : I will  give  my  heart  and  hand  to  the  man  who 
will  defend  her.  {Enter  Ltford,  r.) 

Lyford,  That  man  is  here.  ^ 

Sylvia,  Horace  Lyford  returned? 

Lyford,  Yes,  Sylvia,  here,  to  confess  my  error,  to 
throw  myself  at  your  feet,  to  do  your  bidding,  to  be 
your  faithful  soldier. 

Sylvia,  The  sacrifice  is  tardy, 

Lyford,  No,  Sylvia : it  is  no  sacrifice.  I know,  that, 
in  the  ranks,  I can  serve  my  country  with  honor,  and, 
blessed  with  your  love,  can,  in  the  ranks,  win  a right  to 
promotion. 

Sylvia  {aside) , Oh  I if  this  had  only  come  sooner . 
it  may  not  yet  be  too  late.  Father,  run  after  Arthur,  and 
tell  him  to  return. 

Mr,  H,  Arthur  is  here.  {Enter  Arthur,  r.) 

Sylvia,  Well,  Arthur? 

Arthur,  Here’s  your  answer,  Syl.  It’s  a short  walk, 
and  I was  in  luck  ; caught  Archy  just  entering  his  home ; 
got  his  answer,  and  returned  in  just  five  minutes  {to 
Bessie)  : for,  you  know,  “ somebody’s  waiting  for  some- 
body.” 

Sylvia  (r.)  {opens  note,  and  reads).  “ Thanks  for  the 
heroic  spirit  which  prompted  your  note.  Your  offer  was 
taken  at  once  by  one  Allen  Sandford,  an  honest  fellow, 
who  eagerly  signed  the  papers.  His  example  has  done 
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ironders ; men  are  flocking  to  the  flag ; your  country 
will  bless  you  for  the  sacrifice.”  Too  late,  too  late ! 

Lyford.  Well,  Sylvia? 

Sylvia.  Too  late,  too  late  ! I am  the  affianced  bride 
of  Allen  Sandford  {sinks  into  chair  at  tahle^  r.). 

Lyford  (i..).  Merciful  heavens  ! 

Mr.  H.  (l.).  Bless  my  soul!  (turns  to  Lyford^  and 
takes  his  hand.) 

Bessie  (r.  c.).  Sylvia  I ’ Your  sacrifice  has  taught  me 
my  duty,  Arthur. 

Arthur.  Well,  Bessie? 

Bessie.  A short  time  since,  you  expressed  a desire  to 
join  the  army. 

Arthur.  Well? 

Bessie.  I induced  you  to  stay  at  home. 

Arthur.  Well? 

Bessie.  I.  checked  your  enthusiasm. 

Arthur.  Well? 

Bessie.  I now  say,  go  serve  your  country,  and  my 
blessing  go  with  you  (sinks  at  Sylvia^s  feet,  and  bitries 
her  face  in  her  lap). 

Arthur.  O Lord ! Tm  a goner  (sinks  into  chai/r,  c.). 

B.  0.  L. 

Sylvia,  Bessie.  Arthur.  Mr.  H.  and  Lyford* 

Qu/ick  Curtain, 


or  ACT  1* 
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ACT  n. 

Scene  same  as  in  Act  I.  Sylvia  discovered  at  tahle,  b*| 
sewing.  Bessie  in  easy-chair^  l.,  reading, 

Bessie  {suddenly  throwing  the  hook  upon  the  floor). 
Plague  take  the  book ! I wish  I had  never  seen  it ! 

Sylvia.  Why,  Bessie  ! what’s  the  matter  ? ' 

Bessie.  Just  what  I expected.  I vcan  never  take 
np  a book  but  there’s  some  fascinating  hero  in  it,  so 
devoted  to  somebody ; always  rescuing  some  interesting 
young  woman  on  the  brink  of  a frightful  precipice.  Oh, 
dear  ! it’s  so  provoking ! 

Sylvia,  You  should  not  waste  time  upon  such  sense- 
less stories. 

, Bessie.  Senseless  ! why,  I declare  they  are  beautiful. 
The  provoking  part  of  them  is,  that  I can  never  hope  to 
have  such  a hero  ; and  I do  want  one  so  much.  I wish 
I was  as  industrious  as  you  are,  Sylvia ! You  are 
always  doing  something  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers  : 
you  are  a perfect  saint ! 

Sylvia.  Oh,  no,  Bessie  ! far  from  a saint.  To  be  sure, 
I have  accomplished  a little  towards  the  comfort  of  our 
brave  soldiers : but  how  little  it  seems  compared  to  the 
great  work  they  are  engaged  in  I The  women  of  America 
should  be  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  such  heroes. 

Bessie.  To  be  sure  they  should ; especially  if,  like 
you,  they  all  had  a particular  hero  to  comfort. 

Sylvia.  Particular  hero!  who  mean  you?  I am 
proud  to  say  there  is  no  distinction  : I love  them  all,  the 
dear  soldiers,  as  though  they  were  my  brothers. 
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Bessie,  Ah ! but  there  is  one  who  claims  a nearei 
htle  than  that  of  a brother. 

Sylvia,  I do  not  understand. 

Bessie,  Your  knight  of  two  years  ago  ! Allen  Sand- 
ford  — have  you  forgotten  hinj  ? 

Sylvia,  No,  Bessie  ! I have  not  forgotten  him : ’tis 
he  who  has  forgotten  me.  1 have  never  heard  from  him  ; 
and,  if  he  is  living,  no  doubt  he  has  found  among  the 
maidens  of  the  South  some  one  to  draw  his  admiration. 

Bessie,  I hope  he  will  never  show  himself  here  ! No 
one  knows  who  he  is,  or  where  he  belongs  : he  is  as  mys- 
terious as  one  of  the  knights  of  the  olden  time.  I would 
not  wonder  a bit,  if,  some  dark  night,  he  should  appear 
like  Alonzo  the  Brave,  and  carry  you  “ down  among  the 
dead  men.” 

Sylvia,  No  fear  of  that,  Bessie  ! but  should  he  come, 
or  should  he  never  return,  I can  never  forget  his  noble 
devotion. 

Bessie.  Noble  fiddlesticks  ! but  for  his  meddling,  we 
should  never  have  lost  Horace  Lyford.  O Sylvia  ! that 
was  a foolish  act. 

Sylvia.  No  : I am  convinced  I did  right ; and,  should 
the  same  necessity  require  it,  I should  do  the  same 
again. 

Bessie.  Poor  Horace  Lyford  ! he  has  disappeared  too  ; 
not  a word  heard  from  him  since  he  left  us  two  years 
ago. 

Sylvia.  No : even  his  father  does  not  know  of  his 
whereabouts.  The  commission  prepared  for  him  was 
never  taken,  and  he  has  disappeared  in  the  most  myste* 
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Bessie.  You  have  not  forgotten  him,  Sylvia? 

Sylvia.  It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  I often 
think  of  him.  He  would  have  gained  honors  had  he  hut 
taken  arms  in  defence  of  liberty  ; for  he  had  all  the  ele- 
ments to  make  a hero  : but  he  can  never  be  any  thing  to 
me  ; we  are  parted  as  surely  as  though  the  eternal  river 
flowed  between  us. 

Bessie.  Oh,  dear ! what  a hobble  Wjs  are  in,  to  be 
sure  ! There’s  my  devoted  admirer,  your  brother  Arthur, 
who 5 for  two  long  years,  has  moped  around  the  house,  an 
invalid. 

Sylvia.  Don’t  talk  so,  Bessie ! Sickness  cannot 
always  be  avoided. 

Bessie.  But  it  might  be  in  his  case.  He’s  no  more 
sick  than  I am:  he  neveR thought  of  being  ill  until  3 
wanted  him  to  join  the  army.  If  I but  mention  a walk, 
he  is  as  lively  as  a cricket,  ready  to  climb  hills  and  jump 
fences  ; but  let  me  say  any  thing  about  a march  or  a 
battle,  and  he’s  as  full  of  aches  as  an  old  man  of  sixty. 
But  I’ll  never  marry  him  until  he  has  been  in  battle  ; you 
see  if  I do  ! I’d  sooner  marry  your  soldier,  Allen  Sand- 
ford,  whom  nobody  knows.  The  great  booby  ! I’ll  go 
this  minute,  and  plague  him  ; see  if  I don’t ! (Exit.^  l.) 

Sylvia.  My  soldier,  Allen  Sandford  ! How  lightly  the 
name  trips  from  her  lips  ! how  heavily  it  falls  upon  my 
heart ! Forget  him?  He  is  ever  in  my  thoughvS : every 
fresh  return  of  our  soldiers  from  the  scene  of  battle  fills 
me  with  alarm.  Every  knock  of  the  postman  startles  me 
with  fears  that  he  brings  a missive  from  him.  Fear ! 
why  should  I fear  ? Was  not  the  act,  by  which  I affianced 
myself  to  a stranger,  of  my  own  free  will?  I have 
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endeavored  to  think  only  of  him ; to  look  upon  him  as 
the  one  whD,  in  the  future,  must  hold  in  his  keeping  my 
heart.  My  heart ! I little  thought  then  it  was  not  mine 
to  give.  O Horace  Lyford ! why  does  your  image  so 
constantly  pursue  me  ? why  thoughts  of  you  obscure  the 
wild  efforts  to  love  another?  No  : resolve  as  I will,  he 
is  ever  with  me  ; and  I would  give  the  world  to  catch  one 
glimpse  of  his  dear  face,  to  hear  once  more  the  sound 
of  his  dear  voice.  O Bessie ! you  say  true : it  was  a 
foolish  act.  I should  have  given  my  life  for  my  country, 
but  not  my  hand : it  were  useless  without  the  heart,  and 
that  was  not  mine  to  give  {covers  her  face  with  her  hands). 

Arthur  {vnthout,  l.).  Oh,  pooh,  pooh!  you  little 
torment ! 

Bessie  {without ^ l.).  Ha,  ha,  ha!  (sings,)  “If  I had 
a beau  for  a soldier  would  go  ! ” Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Arthur  {enters,  l.,  in  his  dressing-gown ; has  his  face 
made  u/p  pale  and  haggard).  I’m  done  with  you  for- 
ever : you  have  no  heart,  no  affection.  You’re  a little 
will-o’the-wisp. 

Bessie  (c.).  You’ll  never  be  called  a wMl-o’the-wiep ; 
for  that  leads  people  into  danger,  and  you’d  never  do  that. 

Arthur.  Now,  Bessie,  be  reasonable.  I’m  sick,  and 
should  not  be  tormented.  Just  see  how  pale  and  thin  I’m 
growing ! Look  at  this  haggard  face  — 

Bessie.  Poor  little  fellow  ! sick  two  years,  and  nobody 
knows  what  ails  him.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Arthur.  Now  laugh ! This  is  horrible ! Just  as  if  ] 
could  help  it.  The  doctors  call  it  a curious  case. 

Bessie.  Oh,  yes,  very  curious!  No,  it  isn’t:  I’ve 
heard  of  lots  just  like  it. 
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Arthwr,  Where  ? , / 

Bessie,  In  the  army  I Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Arthur,  Oh,  confound  the  army  I 1 wish  yo  A wer« 
there,  with  all  my  heart. 

Bessie.  And  I wish  you  were  there : but  it's  useless ; 
it  would  never  do  for  your  complaint. 

Arthur,  Why  not? 

Bessie.  Because  it  would  be  sul^  to  break  out  just 
before  a battle ; and  then  you'd  have  to  go  to  the 
rear.  ^ 

Arthur.  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  it  is  cowardice  ? 

Bessie.  I don't  insinuate,  I assert  you  are  a great 
coward,  Arthur  Horton ; but,  before  I marry  you,  you 
shall  see  a battle,  or  I'll  join  the  army  myself,  to  show 
at  least  that  there  is  a little  fighting-stock  in  the  family ! 
{Exit^  R.) 

Arthur,  What  a bloodthirsty  little  vixen ! She's  as 
full  of  fight  as  a hedgehog  ! What  does  she  know  about 
war  ? I declare,  Syl.,  she  torments  me  shamefully  ; wants 
me  to  go  to  war,  — a man  of  my  consumptive  habits  I 

Sylvia  (rising) . And  I entirely  agree  with  her, 
Arthur.  I blush  to  think  my  brother  is  found  wanting 
when  true  men  are  needed  in  the  army.  You  are  making 
yourself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

I advise  you  to  once  more  be  a man,  and  seriously  think 
of  the  army.  (Exit,  E.) 

Arthur.  There's  another  fire-eater ! What  in  the 
world  ails  all  the  women  ? Think  of  the  army  ? I have 
thought  of  it : I've  thought  of  nothing  else  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  first  thoughts  of  it  made  me  sick,  and 
with  every  succeeding  thought  I've  been  getting  no  bett^ 
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rery  fast.  Oh!  if  thinking  would  do  the  business,  1 
should  indeed  be  in  the  army.  IVe  thought  of  climbing 
battlements,  and  Pve  also  thought  of  the  muddy  ditches 
to  wade  through,  and  the  peppering  to  take  after  you  get 
there ; Pve  thought  of  glorious  gains  by  feats  of  arms, 
and  the  inglorious  loss  of  arms  and  feet:  one  quite 
balances  the  other.  I dare  say  Bessie’s  right.  I ought 
to  be  in  the  army.  Everybody  recommends  the  army  ; 
but  it’s  not  the  medicine  I like.  The  doctor  feels  my 
pulse,  looks  at  my  tongue,  gives  a grin,  and  recommends 
the  army.  Confound  the  army  ! I wish  this  confounded 
war  was  over ; for  I’m  heartily  sick  of  being  sick  to 
keep  out  of  it.  {JEnter  Bessie,  b.) 

Bessie,  O Arthur,  Arthur  ! such  glorious  news  1 

Arthur,  Glorious  news  ! what  is  it  ? 

Bessie,  Something  you’ll  like. 

Arthur,  What  is  it,  you  chatterbox? 

Bessie,  ’Twill  meet  your  case  exactly:  you’ll  get 
well  now. 

Arthur,  What ! peace  ? 

Bessie,  Peace  ? no ; there’ll  be  no  peace  until  you 
go  to  war. 

Arthur,  Well,  what  is  it? 

Bessie,  We’re  going  to  have  a draft* 

Arthur,  A draft? 

Bessie,  Yes  ; and  they  do  say  it  will  take  every  other 
man : ain’t  you  glad? 

Arthwr,  O Lord ! {Enter  Mr.  Horton,  r.) 

Bessie, , O Mr.  Horton  ! Pve  told  Arthur  about  the 
draft,  and  he  is  delighted.  It’s  just  what  he  waited  for 
Hopes  he’ll  be  the  first  man  drawn. 
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Arthwr,  Wliat  a whopper  ! I said  no  such  thing. 

Mr,  H,  Yes : we’re  to  have  a draft ; fifty  able-bodied 
men  to  be  drawn. 

Arthur,  Able-bodied ! There,  Bessie  I I can’t  go ; 
I’m  sick ; you  know  the  doctors  say  so. 

Bessie,  Oh,  nonsense ! You  may  deceive  country 
doctors  ; but  you’ll  find  Uncle  Sam’s  physicians  can’t  be 
humbugged.  (Arthur  and  Bessie  reUre  up  l.,  and 
quarrel  during  the  next  dialogue,) 

Mr,  H,  (r.).  Where’s  Sylvia?  {Enter  Sylvia,  l.) 

Sylvia,  Here,  father ! 

Mr,  H,  Sylvia,  I have  news  for  you  at  last  I Your 
soldier  has  returned. 

Sylvia,  Indeed ! 

Mr,  H,  Yes : the  sergeant  detailed  to  superintend 
the  drafting  is  none  other  than  your  soldier,  Allen 
Sandford. 

Sylvia,  O heavens  I — the  Wow  has  come  at  last  1 
{sinhs  into  chair,  b.) 

Mr,  H.  Sylvia,  you  do  not  appear  overjoyed? 

Sylvia  {recovering  herself).  Yes,  yes  ! I am  glad  he 
has  returned.  Have  you  seen  him?  was  you  pleased 
with  him? 

Mr,  H,  Whether  I am  pleased  or  not  makes  very 
little  difference.  He  made  himself  known  to  me  by  pre- 
senting your  note  offering  him  your  hand,  and  informed 
me  he  should  shortly  come  to  claim  his  bride. 

Sylvia,  His  bride  ? 

'Mr,  H,  Have  you  forgotten  your  foolish  bargain? 

Sylvia,  Well,  well  I We’ll  say  no  more  about  that, 
father  I 
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Mr,  H,  Listen,  Sylvia : I do  not  like  this  business. 
You  do  not  love  this  man : he  can  have  no  legal  claim 
upon  you.  Let  me  compromise  with  him  : a hanasoine 
sum  for  the  release  of  your  hand. 

Sylvia.  This  man,  Allen  Sandford,  what  do  ^ey  say 
of  him  ? Has  he  been  true  ? 

Mr,  H.  Yes : his  record  is  spotless  ; he  has  been  in 
many  battles,  and  borne  himself  bravely. 

Sylvia.  Then  so  will  I.  It  was  a fair  and  honest 
bargain.  He  has  risked  his  life  for  my  sake ; his  part 
of  the  contract  has  been  well  kept ; I will  keep  mine  j I 
will  marry  him  (^crosses,  l.). 

Mr,  JE.  The  hand  without  the  heart, — this  is  sacri- 
lege, not  sacrifice ; the  breaking  of  a contract  with  a 
higher  power  than  man. 

Sylvia.  Then  I must  learn  to  love  him  ! (JExit^  l.) 

Mr.  H.  Here’s  pluck  ! That  girl  should  have  been  a 
major-general.  (Exit^  r.) 

Arthur.  Here’s  a pretty  kettle  of  fish  ! It  seems 
we’re  to  have  a fighting  man  in  the  family. 

Bessie.  No  thanks  to  you  ! (^going^  r.)  No  matter ; 
you’ll  have  to  go  now.  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  ! 

Arthur,  You,  you  baggage  ! I believe  you’d  he  de- 
lighted to  see  me  stretched  on  a shutter,  with  half  a 
dozen  bullets  in  my  body. 

Bessie.  Indeed  I would,  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
nursing  you.  Good-by ! 

Arthur.  Why,  where  are  you  going? 

Bessie,  Going  to  practise  a new  song  for  your  special 
benefit. 

Arthur,  What  is  it? 
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Bessie  (sings).  “For  theyVe  drafted  him  into  the 
army.”  Goodness!  who’s  this?  — a soldier,  as  I live  I 
(Enter  Lyford,r.,  disguised  as  Allen  Sandford.^*  He 
wears  a rusty  blue  overcoat^  heavy  red  heard  covering  his 
face,  rough  red  wig,  cavalry  sword  hanging  at  his  side, 
very  rough  and  coarse  in  his  manners.) 

Bessie  (saluting).  Halt ! Who  goes  there?  ^ 

Lyford  (saluting).  Sergeant  Sanford,  on  special 
service. 

Bessie.  Advance,  and  give  the  countersign ! 

Lyford.  Of  course  ! ( Steps  up  and  puts  his  arm  arornid 
Bessie,  and  kisses  her.) 

Bessie  (with  a scream).  Oh,  dear ! keep  away  I 

Arthur  (starting  forward  very  much  excited).  How 
dare  you  take  such  liberties  ? Blood  and  thunder ! Sir, 
do  you  know  where  you  are  ? Confound  it,  I’ll  pitch  you 
into  the  garden ! 

Lyford.  Hallo,  hallo  I my  gallant  shanghai,  you  crow 
loud  1 

Bessie  (coming  between  them).  Please,  sir,  don’t 
touch  him  ; he’s  sick  ! 

Arthur.  The  devil  I I forgot  myself. 

Lyford.  Oh!  sick,  is  he?  looks  so : send  him  to  the 
army  ; that’ll  cure  him. 

Arthur.  Oh,  yes  ! the  army  again  I 

Bessie.  Please,  sir,  he  wants  to  go. 

Arthur  (aside,  pulling  Bessids  dress).  Shut  up,  yon 
chatterbox ! 

Bessie.  But,  for  family  reasons,  he  is  kept  at  home. 
Now,  as  you  are  the  sergeant  who  has  charge  of  tht 
drafting,  if  you  could  contrive  to  get  him  drafted  — 
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Arthur  (aside).  You  little  devil  — 

Bessie,  You  would  please  him,  and  oblige  us  all: 
Hrouldn’t  he,  Arthur? 

Arthur,  I’ll  be  the  death  of  somebody  I 

Bessie,  Yes : he’ll  be  the  death  of  somebody  if  h« 
once  gets  among  the  rebels.  He’s  brave,  but  a little 
modest. 

Arthur,  I wish  you  were  ! 

Lyford,  Wants  to  go  into  the  army,  does  he?  Well, 
well,  we’ll  put  him  there,  never  fear  !— 

Bessie,  Qh,  thank  you  I 

Lyford,  He  shall  be  placed  where  the  bullets  fly 
thickest. 

Bessie.  Oh,  thank  you  I 

Lyford.  Now  to  business.  Where's  Mtss  Horton? 

Bessie.  Gracious  ! I forgot : you’re  her  soldier  ? 

Lyford.  Yes : I’m  her  soldier  by  purchase. 

Bessie  (aside).  Oh,  deai? ! I shouldn’t  like  such  a 
soldier  ! — such  a mop  of  hair  I and  those  awful-looking 
bristles ! 

Lyford  (fiercely).  Come,  come ! why  don’t  you 
answer  ? 

Bessie.  What  a commanding  air ! I’ll  call  her : you 
talk  to  Arthur  ; he’s  her  brother.  I know  he’s  dying  to 
hear  of  great  battles.  (Exit,  l.) 

Lyford,  So  you’re  her  brother,  are  you?  Well,  you 
don’t  look  over  and  above  bright.  Hope  she’s  a 
fcrent  arti»3le. 

Arthur,  Sir  ! — article  ? 

Lyford,  Oh,  bother  I what  ails  you  now? 

Arthur,  Hang  it,  sir,  my  sister  is  not  an  article  I 
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Lyford.  Oh,  I beg  your  pardon  I you’re  a little  touch jy 
ain’t  you?  What’s  the  nature  of  your  complaint? 
Arthur,  A complication  of  disorders. 

Lyford,  Yes : love  and  fear.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Arthur,  - Sir,  who  in  thunder  are  you  ? 

Lyford  (very  mysteriously).  That’s  a secret;  but  1 
don’t  mind  telling  you,  as  we’re  so  nearly  related.  Don’t 
mind  my  smoking,  do  you?  (Takes  ^ chair,  c. ; pulls 
out  pipe  ; fills  and  smokes  during  the  following  dialogue,) 
Arthur  (aside).  This  chap  is  refreshingly  cool.  (Takes 
seat,  L.) 

Lyford,  Yes,  sir : it’s  a secret.  I dropped  into  these 
parts  from  the  air ! 

Arthur,  The  air ! That’s  gas. 

Lyford,  Come,  come.  I’m  a soldier,  and  my  word  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  I was  found  in  an  adjoining  field,  a 
helpless  infant,  just  after  a huge  balloon  had  passed 
over.  ■ / 

Arthwr,  What  a whopper  I 
Lyford  (fiercely) , Sir ! 

Arthur,  I was  referring  to  the  size  of  the  balloon : of 
course,  if  it  carried  you,  it  must  have  been  a whopper  I 
Lyford,  This  was  my  first  appearance  upon  this  ter- 
restrial globe.  Romantic,  wasn’t  it? 

Arthur,  Oh,  very ! I’ve  heard  of  the  child  of  the 
sea,  the  child  of  the  arena,  and  various  other  children : 
you  must  be  the  child  of  the  balloon  ! 

Lyford,  Yes  : I was  dropped  from  a balloon  — 
Arthwr,  Excuse  me  one  moment : at  what  height  was 
this  balloon  supposed  to  be  when  you  dropped  from  it? 

Lyford.  Well,  say  twelve  hundred  feet,  for  a rough 
guess. 
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Arthur.  Were  you  alive  when  you  arrived  upon  thii 
terrestrial  globe,  as-you  call  it  ? Oh,  pshaw ! If  you 
dropped  from  that  height,  let’s  drop  the  subject. 

Lyford,  But  you  wish  to  know  who  I am  ? 

Arthur.  No  matter : if  your  birth  is  as  high  as  you 
mention,  that’s  quite  enough. 

Lyford.  I’¥C  found  this  account  of  my  birth  generally 
answers  impertinent  questions ! 

Arthur  {rising).  Here’s  my  sister.  {Enter  Sylvia,  l.) 

Sylvia.  Mr.  Allen  Sandford,  I believe  ? 

Lyford  {keeps  his  seat,  c.,  in  a lounging  attitude,  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth).  Exactly  ! you’ve  hit  it,  my  pretty 
sharpshooter ; and  you  are  my  lady.  Well,  I’m  deused 
glad  to  see  you  ! You  see  I’m  at  home  here  already. 

Sylvia  {aside).  What  rudeness!  Can  this  ill-man- 
nered fellow  be  ,the  brave  soldier  my  fancy  pictured? 
{aloud,)  You  are  very  welcome  1 

Lyford.  Yes,  I thought  you’d  be  glad  to  see  me. 
Yon  should  be  too ; for  I’ve  been  through  a deal  of 
hard  work  for  your  sake. 

Sylvia.  I can  appreciate  the  sacrifice  you  made  for 
my  sake  : you  have  my  warmest  gratitude  ; and,  what  is 
better,  the  consciousness  in  your  own  heart  that  you 
have  served  your  country. 

Lyford  {laughing  loudly).  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! you  are  quite 
a patriot.  Bother  country ! Do  you  suppose  I went 
into  this  war  for  the  sake  of  country?  Not  a bit  of  it! 
I saw  in  your  proposal  a chance  for  a fortune.  I knew 
this  place  well ; I knew  your  father’s  wealth  ; and  I saw 
in  your  offer  a grand  opportunity  to  make  a strike : so 
don’t  say  any  thing  about  country. 
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Sylvia  (aside).  The  mercenary  wretch  ! (Aloud  with 
an  effort^)  But,  sir,  you  must  have  borne  your  country 
some  love,  or  you  would  never  have  risked  your  life  so 
nobly  .as  you  have  done. 

Lyford.  Ha,  ha  ! that’s  good  I I risked  my  life  when 
I couldn ’t  help  it ; but  I kept  a pretty  good  lookout  for 
the  pickings,  as  many  a reb’s  pockets  can  testify.  No 
more  about  war : I’m  sick  of  it.  It  strikes  me  you  are 
not  very  hospitable  here  to  a fellow  who  has  luxuriated 
on  hard-tack  for  two  years. 

Sylvia.  I beg  your  pardon.  You  will  find  all  you 
need  in  the  next  room.  Arthur,  will  you  wait  upon  Mr. 
Sandford  ? 

Arthur.  Certainly  ! This  way,  sergeant : you  see  my 
sister  is  a little  fiurried,  owing  to  the  agreeable  surprise. 
Come,  you  shall  not  live  upon  air  here,  my  child  of  the 
balloon.  (Exit,  l.) 

Lyford,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! That  brother  of  yours,  Sylvia,  is 
a gay  boy : we  must  have  him  in  the  army  (approaches 
Sylvia,  who  shrinks  from  him).  Isn’t  it  queer,  though, 
you  and  I,  who  never  saw  each  other  before,  are  to  hitch 
for  life?  Won’t  the  boys’  eyes  sticks  out  when  they  find 
what  a prize  the  sergeant  has  taken  ? I suppose  I should, 
under  the  circumstances,  venture  a little  courting ; but, 
as  I’m  deused  hungry,  you’ll  excuse  me  if  I pitch  into 
the  good  things  at  once.  Good-by  ! (Exit,  l.) 

Sylvia.  Can  it  be  possible  that  I have  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  such  a wretch  as  that?  ( Grosses,  r.,  and  sits 
at  table.)  Is  this  the  noble  act  of  duty  I was  so  proud 
of?  Would  that  this  hand  had  withered  before  it  penned 
that  note  I Have  all  my  dreams  of  hero-worship  come 
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this  ? Marry  him ! — I cannot,  will  not ! Every  law  ii 
the  laud  shall  be  tried  but  I will  find  some  way  to  elude 
him.  O Horace  Lyford ! you  might  have  saved  me 
from  this.  No  : I will  not  blame  him  ; it  was  my  own 
silly,  foolish,  wicked  act,  and  I alone  must  suffer.  {Enter 
Bessie,  r.)  O Bessie  ! have  you  seen  that  man  ? 

Bessie.  Whatman?  Your  lover? 

Sylvia.  Lover ! He  is  unworthy  the  name.  The 
wretch  confessed  to  me  the  act  by  which  he  bound  me 
was  with  no  heroic  spirit ; it  was  but  to  gain  my  hand  and 
fortune. 

Bessie.  I declare  ! and  you  thought  he  had  made  such 
a noble  sacrifice ! Well,  it^s  just  like  men : you  can’t 
trust  one  of  them. 

Sylvia.  Where  is  my  father?  I must  see  him  di- 
rectly. 

Bessie.  He  is  out. 

Sylvia.  Where’s  Arthur? 

Bessie.  With  your  lov  — with  Sergeant  Sandford. 

Sylvia.  I know  not  which  way  to  turn  {starts). 
What’s  that? 

Bessie.  Why,  how  nervous  you  are  ! it’s  your  soldier 
returning.  {Lyford  laughs  outside^  l.) 

Sylvia.  The  sound  of  his  voice  makes  me  shudder. 

Lyford  {without,  ~L.) . That’s  capital!  Come  along; 
let’s  find  the  ladies.  {Enter  Lyford,  followed  hy  Ar- 
thur, L.)  {To  Bessie.)  Ha,  my  pretty  sentinel!  will 
you  have  another  countersign?  {approaching  her.) 

Arthur.  Hands  off,  sergeant ! this  is  my  property  I 

Lyford.  Ho,  ho!  say  you  so?  Well,  this  is  mine. 
{Crosse  to  Sylvia,  and  throws  himself  on  the  floor  at  hen 
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feet,)  Well,  my  dear,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me? 
Fve  been  away  a long  time,  and  a few  sweet  words  from 
a pair  of  beautiful  lips  would  not  be  unwelcome. 

Sylvia  (shuddering) . I can  only  repeat,  we  are  all 
glad  to  see  you. 

Arthur  (aside  to  Bessie) . There’s  a patriot  for  you ! 
a full-length  portrait,  and  a regular  carpet  knight  I 

Lyford.  Yes  : I’ve  been  a long  timo^  away. 

Arthur  (aside).  We  could  have  spared  you  a little 
longer. 

Lyford,  And  I have  encountered  my  share  of  danger. 
Many’s  the  time  I have  marched  up  to  the  very  mouths 
of  the  enemy’s  artillery  ; many  a time  met  the  rebs  single- 
handed  : always  escaped  unhurt,  save  once,  when  I came 
very  near  being  cut  off  from  my  sphere  of  usefulness. 

Arthur  (aside).  What  a pity ! 

Lyford.  It  was  on  one  of  those  terrible  Wilderness 
days : the  rebs  had  thrown  up  breastworks,  and  stoutly 
contested  our  march  ; but  we  drove  them  at  last.  Three 
times  our  regiment  went  at  them,  and  at  the  third  cleared 
the  breastworks,  and  drove  them. 

Arthur.  What ! the  breastworks  ? 

Lyford.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! You  must  be  initiated  (jump- 
ing up).  I’ll  just  show  you  how  it  was  (places  table  in 
front  of  door^  l.,  with  a chaw  in  front  of  it).  There, 
there’s  your  breastworks : you  shall  be  “ Johnny  Eeb.” 

Arthur.  Johnny  who  ? 

Lyford,  The  enemy,  to  be  sure  I Come,  mount  thi 
breastworks ! 

Arthur,  Oh,  very  well  I only  I’ve  no  weapon. 

Lyford  (drawing  sword).  Here,  take  thisl 
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Arthur,  All  right ! here  goes  (takes  sword^  and  Twymth 
table). 

Lyford.  I’m  the  enemy. 

Arthur.  Are  you,  though ? Then  who  am  I? 

Lyford.  Now  look  sharp ! the  regiment  is  preparing 
for  a charge ! 

Arthur.  The  deuse  it  is  ! I don’t  see  it. 

Lyford.  Zounds  ! I am  the  regiment.  Now,  ready  I 
Is  that  the  way  you  repel  a charge  ? Be  lively,  flourish 
your  sword,  and  make  a show  of  fight  if  there  is  none 
in  you ! 

Arthur  (aside) . I can  do  that : here’s  a chance  to 
show  Bessie  my  fighting  qualities  (flourishes  his  sword). 
Ah,  villains  ! would  you  destroy  our  homes  ! Come  on  I 
this  aged  arm  will  hurl  you  to  perdition ! Come  on, 
come  on,  come  on  ! 

Lyford.  Good,  keep  it  up  ! The  regiment  comes  up 
double-quick.  Muskets  at  charge,  bayonets  ! I haven’t 
a musket ; but  this  wiU  do  ('pulls  out  pistol^  and  cocks 
if).  Keep  it  up  ! 

Arthur  (frightened  at  the  sight  of  pistol^  makes  a feeble 
effort  to  appear  brave) . Come  on!  keep  it  up  I Come 
on  I He’s  got  a pistol  1 Come  on  — 

Lyford.  Now,  boys,  upon  them  ! Hurrah  1 On,  on, 
I say  ! ( points  pistol  at  Arthur.) 

Arthur.  Put  up  that  pistol,  I say  1 Put  up  that 
pistol ! (dodging.) 

Lyford.  Keep  it  up,  I say ! 

Arthur.  I won’t  do  it ! Put  up  that  pistol  I 

Bessie  (running  up  to  Lyford),  Oh,  don’t,  don’t! 
pii’ll  scare  him  to  death  1 
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Lyford  {throwing  Bessie  one  side).  Now,  Johnny,  1 
have  you ! Die ! {Fires  'pistol.  Arthur^  who  has  been 
dodging  about  on  the  table,  drops  behind  it,  Lyford 
rushes  upon  table  and  out  of  door,  l.) 

Arthur  {after  a pause,  pops  his  head  from  under  the 
table),  I say,  Bessie,  who  won  this  fight? 


of  the  pistol,  has  dropped  her  head  upon^the  table.)  Oh, 
dear  ! what  ails  Sylvia?  {going  to  her.) 

Sylvia  {raises  her  head).  Nothing.  Bessie : has  that 
man  gone  ? 

Arthur,  Gone  ? I hope  so ; and  so  am  I while  he  is 
here.  {Exit,  r.)  {Enter  Mb.  H.,  l.) 

Mr.  n.  Why,  girls  ! what’s  the  matter  ? What  is  the 
cause  of  all  this  hubbub  ? 1 certainly  heard  fighting 
going  on. 

Bessie.  It  was  only  Sylvia’s  soldier  courting  a bit. 
{Exit,  R.) 

Mr,  H,  Courting ! Well,  Sylvia,  how  do  you  like ' 
him  ? 

Sylvia  {rising),  O father ! save  me  from  this  man; 
let  every  means  be  tried  to  break  this  contract ; for  I can 
never  marry  him. 

Mr.  H.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  in- 
duce him  to  forego  his  claim  to  your  hand.  He  rests 
that  claim  upon  your  written  consent.  I would  willingly 
assist  you,  my  daughter  ; but  I have  already  offered  him 
a large  sum,  which  he  has  refused. 

Sylvia,  I cannot  marry  him  ; his  rudeness  frightens 
me ; hie  bearing  is  naore  that  of  a bravo  than  of  a lover , 
his  speech  more  like  a ruffian  than  a patriot.  Oh  I I am 
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fearfiilly  pmiished  for  my  wilfulness.  It  was  a terrible 
mistake. 

Mr.  H.  It  was  indeed ! 

Sylvia.  Surely  there  must  be  some  speck  of  honor 
in  this  man  I He  will  never  force  a union  with  one  who 
can  never  love  him.  I will  see  him,  disclose  my  feel- 
ings, and  — 

Mr.  H.  And  if  that  fail?  Remember,  Sylvia,  you 
have  given  your  word. 

Sylvia.  Fear  not,  father.  I will  not  break  it  but 
with  his  consent.  If  I fail  to  move  him  — 

Mr.  H.  K you  fail  ? 

Sylvia.  I will  marry  him  (sinks  into  chair,  r.). 

Mr.  H.  Success  attend  your  efforts ! He  comes 
this  way.  (Exit,  Mr.  H.,  r.) 

Sylvia.  Can  this  be  reality?  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  I must  wake  from  a hideous  dream  to  find  all 
this  vanished,  and  faithful  Horace  Lyford  once  more  by 
my  side.  (Enter  Lyford,  l'.,  and  approaches  her.} 

Lyford.  Alone  at  last ! This  is  fortunate.  I began 
to  think  I was  never  to  get  a moment’s  conversation  with 
you.  But  tell  me,  now  you  have  seen  me,  what  do  you 
think  of  me  ? Am  I the  fancy  picture  of  lover  you 
hoped  to  look  upon  ? 

Sylvia.  Indeed,  sir,  I — 

Lyford.  Oh,  I understand ! You  expected  to  see  a 
young  dandified  stripling,  ready  with  his  silvery  voice  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  silly  and  romantic  girls.  'No,  no! 
Allen  Sandford  is  made  of  better  stuff ; a strong  arm 
that  can  protect  you  ; a stout  heart,  that,  if  you  manage 
rightly,  can  be  niade  to  love  you ; and,  what’ s better,  a 
cool  head  to  take  care  of  your  possessions.  Ha,  ha,  ha  J 
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Sylvia  (indignantly),  Mr.  Sandford,  you  have  onci 
before  alluded  to  my  fortune ! Pray,  is  that  all  you  can 
see  in  me  to  admire  ? 

Lyford.  Well,  I don’t  know ! I did  not  expect  to 
find  a very  sensible  young  woman  waiting  for  my  hand ; 
for,  between  you  and  me,  the  girl  who  is  so  anxious  to 
marry,  that  she  puts  up  her  hand  as  a prize  for  the  first 
that  offers,  cannot  be  very  strong  in  th^upper  story. 

Sylvia,  Heavens ! have  my  motives  been  so  mis- 
judged ? You  forget  the  reason  for  that  offer.  You  for- 
get that  even  you,  who  boast  yourself  so  brave,  would 
not  risk  your  life  in  your  country’s  service  until  it  was 
bought. 

Lyford,  That’s  very  true  ; but  the  prize  was  worth  the 
risk!  Let’s  have  no  more  of  this.  When  will  you 
marry  me? 

Sylvia,  Sir,  this  is  speedy  wooing. 

Lyford,  A soldier’s  time  is  not  his  own.  I must  leave 
this  place  in  a week : before  that  time,  I shall  expect  the 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge. 

Sylvia  (rising),  Mr.  Sandford,  listen  to  me.  Two 
years  ago  I was  a wild,  wilful  girl,  with  no  mother  to 
counsel  me,  and  spoiled  by  a father  too  kind  to  check  my 
wild  enthusiasm.  I warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  justice.  In  the  terrible  convulsion  caused  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Eebellion,  I felt  all  a girl’s  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause,  and  longed  in  some  way  to  show  my  sym- 
pathy in  the  hour  of  trial.  I rashly  gave  the  pledge  you 
liold,  — oh ! how  rashly,  I now  feel ; for,  even  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom,  hearts  should  not  be  trifled 
with 
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Lyford.  Hearts ! pooh ! Hearts  are  not  trumps  here  1 
Hands,  not  hearts ! 

Sylvia,  One  moment ! Two  years  ago,  my  hand  was 
sought  by  one  who  brought  with  him  every  inducement 
to  attract  a woman’s  love,  — a handsome  person,  winning 
manners,  an  accomplished  mind.  He  loved  me  devotedly; 
but  I,  with  a girl’s  wilfulness,  turned  him  away  because 
of  an  unfulfilled  request.  Since  that  time,  I have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  him.  But  I know  he  gained  my  love, 
and  that  now  he  is  avenged  for  all  my  scorn  of  him. 
I now  love  him  with  my  whole  heart,  and  shall  love  him 
alone  while  life  shall  last. 

Lyford,  What’s  all  this  to  me? 

Sylvia,  If  I read  you  aright,  nothing;  but  I was 
determined  you  should  know  that  I can  never  love  you. 
There  is  a contract  between  us,- — my  hand  for  your 
service  : you  have  kept  your  part ; I am  ready  to  keep 
mine.  If  you  can  take  it  knowing  what  you  do,  there’s 
my  hand  (extends  her  hand^  and  turns  her  face  away), 

Lyford  (throws  off  his  disguise^  and  appears  in  the  full 
tmiform  of  a captain).  Yes,  Sylvia,  I will  take  it,  but 
not  without  the  heart ; for  I know  that  is  mine  already 
(takes  her  hand,  and  kneels  at  her  feet), 

Sylvia  (turning  suddenly).  That  voice ! Horace 
Lyford  returned ? You  here  again?  What  does  this 
mean? 

Lyford,  The  old  story,  Sylvia,  — love  in  masquerade. 

Sylvia,  No,  no  I this  is  not  possible.  Where  is 
Allen  Sandford? 

Lyford,  There  is  all  that  remains  of  him  (pointing  to 
ditgvise).  Pardon  me,  Sylvia:  there  has  been  ma» 
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qucrading  here  ; but,  believe  me,  I am  none  other,  and 
Sylvia’s  soldier.  Archy  Blake  and  I are  old  friends. 
On  receipt  of  your  note,  he  determined  to  do  me  a favor. 
You  can  understand  the  rest,  when  I tell  you  that  my 
name  was  already  on  the  enlistment-rolls.  The  first  too : 
so  you  see  I am  entitled  to  the  prize.  Dear  Sylvia! 
shall  I have  it? 

Sylvia  {running  into  his  arms).  Oh,  this  is  too  much ! 
[ do  not  deserve  this  happiness.  {Enter  Mr.  H.,  r.) 

Mr.  H Well,  my  gallant  masquerader,  how  goes 
the  battle  ? 

Sylvia.  Why,  father  ! did  you  know  of  this  ? 

Mr.  H.  Yes  : I’ve  been  secretary  of  war  in  this  cam- 
paign. You’ve  always  had  your  own  way ; but  for 
once  I’ve  punished  your  wilfulness. 

Sylvia  {to  Lyford).  But  why  take  the  name  of 
another  ? 

Lyford.  Perhaps  it  was  a foolish  pride ; but  I de- 
termined you  should  never  hear  of  me  but  as  a leader  in 
the  army.  Knowing  your  fondness  for  a private  soldier, 
I have  returned  in  the  disguise  of  a specimen,  which  1 
am  proud,  as  an  American  soldier,  to  say,  is  not  com- 
mon in  the  army.  I have  won  my  promotion,  and  have 
a right,  even  in  your  eyes,  to  wear  the  shoulder-straps. 

Bessie  {outside,  tl.).  Oh,  dear  I oh,  dear  I oh,  dear! 
(Enter,  crying.) 

Sylvia.  Why  ! what’s  the  matter  now,  Bessie? 

Bessie.  My  Arthur’s  gon-gon-ne  and  joined  the  army 
Oh,  dear ! oh,  dear ! 

Sylvia.  What  a queer  girl  I That  is  just  what  yoa 
wanted. 
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Bessie,  That's  when  he  didn't  want  to  (sees  Lyford^, 
Gk)od  heavens  ! where  did  you  come  from  ? (shakes  hand* 
with  him,) 

' Sylvia.  That's  my  soldier  ! 

Bessie.  Your  soldier?  Why,  I thought  — 

Lyford  (aloud,  saluting).  Advance,  and  give  the  coui^ 
tersign ! 

Bessie,  Why,  so  it  is  (runs  up  and  kisses  him). 

Arthur  (suddenly  appears  at  door,  r.).  Come,  I say^ 
none  of  that  before  company. 

Bessie.  Why,  here's  Arthur  ! I thought  you'd  joined 
the  army. 

Arthur,  So  did  I.  Good  gracious ! where  did  you 
drop  from?  (to  Lyford,  shaking  hands  with  him.) 

Lyford.  Twelve  hundred  feet  from  a balloon. 

Arthur.  Ho,  ho!  that's  the  figure,  is  it?  So  we've 
been  bamboozled  here.  Well,  captain,  sergeant,  that 
little  scrape  you  had  with  me  roused  the  sleeping  lion, 
and  I went  and  volunteered. 

Bessie.  O Arthur  ! you  didn't  ? 

Arthur.  Yes,  I did.  But  they  would’t  have  me  : 
something's  the  matter  with  my  great  toe.' 

Bessie.  Wouldn't  have  you  ? Then  I will  I 

Arthur.  What ! will  you,  though  ? 

Bessie,  Yes,  you  shall  be  my  soldier ! 

Mr,  H.  Ah ! that's  good ; but,  Sylvia,  why  are  you 
silent? 

Lyford.  She  is  thinking  how  she  can  reward  hei 
soldier. 

Sylvia,  No,  I am  not : I was  thinking  how  to  punish 
him.  He  has  dared  to  read  a woman  a lesson. 
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Lyford.  What  lesson,  dear  Sylvia? 

Sylvia.  That  she  should  never  bestow  her  hand  with 
her  eyes  shut. 

Lyford.  Not  even  in  the  cause  of  liberty? 

Sylvia.  No : for,  by  your  masquerade,  you  have 
proved  that  even  liberty’s  heroes  are  not  always  as  de- 

eerving  of  a woman’s  love  as  Sylvia’s  soldier. 

\ 

SITUATIONS  AT  END. 


8|lviA,  Lyford.  Mr.  H.  Arthur, 


A NEW  DRAMA 


A PENNSYLVANIA  KID; 

OR, 

A SOLDlER^S  SWEETHEART. 


A.  COME133Y  B^OXJR,  A.CTS. 

By  FREDERIC  W.  TAYLOR. 

Eight  male  and  four  female  characters.  Costumes,  modern  and  military ; scenery 
easy  exteriors  and  plain  rooms.  This  is  an  excellent  piece  for  a bright  soubrette,  full  o) 

opportunities  both  for  dramatic  action  and  for  specialties.  The  heroic  element  is  verv 
strong,  and  its  story,  turning  upon  a striking  deed  of  self-sacrifice,  very  sympathetic. 
The  comedy  element  is  good  and  strong,  the  parts  of  Judge  Sloyer,  Joe  Botts,'  Jasor. 
Olds,  and  Duffy  Whitecar,  as  well  as  Ray,  the  heroine,  giving  good  humorous  oppor- 
tunity. This  piece  is  easily  put  on,  and  acts  briskly  and  well.  It  has  enough  relation  to 
the  war  to  be  available  for  patriotic  purposes,  but  it  does  not  smell  of  powder. 

Price. 15  Cents. 


SYNOPSIS. 

Act  I. — The  White  Horse  Inn.  Love  and  patriotism.  Sanders  and  the  Judge. 
A dark  scheme.  A bright  “ Ray.”  “ I never  see  you,  Sanders,  but  I think  of  hogs.” 
Th«  Judge  in  a liquor  case.  Ray  and  Jack.  A winner  and  a wooer.  “ Unless  you 
hide  in  the  grave,  you  shall  one  day  be  my  wife.”  Duffy  and  the  gun.  Defiance. 

Act  II.  — The  tavern  again.  An  unwilling  patriot.  Making  a cat’s-paw.  Ray  and 
the  Quaker.  The  mermaid.  Sanders  loss.  “ If  you  cannot  return  my  money  give 
me  its  equivalent.”  The  hog-dealer’s  proposal.  Ray’s  answer.  A startling  sequel. 
At  Bay. 

Act  III.  — Jack’s  dilemma.  “My  country  needs  me  and  I must  go.”  Judge 
Sloyer’s  substitute.  A dead  man  by  proxy.  Marching  orders.  Ray’s  squad  at  drill. 
Farewells.  The  accusation.  Duffy  a thief.  Ray  to  the  rescue.  “ He  didn’t  take  the 
money — ’twas  I!”  Wedding  ring  or  prison  fetters.  Jack’s  and  its  "conse- 

quences. The  arrest.  The  web  broken.  “ Come,  Jack,  fall  in.”  Rescued. 

Tableau.  — The  field  of  Gettysburg  after  the  battle.  Joe’s  death  and  Jack’s  vin- 
dication. A Free  Man. 

Act  IV.  — Ray’s  marriage.  A good  cry.  “ I do  not  love  the  man  I have  married, 
and  all  his  gold  cannot  buy  me  happiness.”  The  Judge’s  private  signal.  A coward  by 
vicar.  Sanders’s  other  wife.  “ Have  you  risen  from  the  dead  in  California  to  raise 
the  devil  in  Pennsylvania  ? ” Another  plot.  Polly’s  hand  in  it.  Duffy’s  long  pants. 
Jacks’  return.  Light  on  many  dark  subjects.  The  marriage  certificate.  Free!  San- 
ders’s arrest.  “The  War  is  Ended.” 


FACING  THE  MUSIC. 

A OOMIEIDIET'TAl  in-  one  jlc  t. 

By  HENRY  OLDHAM  HANLON. 

Three  male  and  one  female  characters.  Costumes,  modem ; scenery,  an  easy  in- 
terior. This  is  a clever  little  play,  sprightly  in  action,  humorous  in  treatment,  an  1 
original  in  idea.  The  Bohemian  housekeeping  of  Tom  Akenside  and  Walter  Harding 
form  an  amusing  background  for  a very  ingenious  series  of  complications. 

Price.  15  Cents. 


THREE  NEW  COMEDIES 


MR.  BOB. 

A Comedy  in  Two  Acts. 

By  RACHEL  E.  BAKER. 

Author  of  “The  Chaperon,”  “A  King’s  Daughter,”  etc. 

Three  male  and  four  female  characters.  Costumes,  modei^ ; scenery,  one  interior, 
:'ie  same  for  both  acts.  This  is  a very  bright  and  lively  little  piece,  ingeniously  con- 
uructed  and  full  of  comical  situations.  Mr.  Brown  is  a capital  comedy  character,  and 
the  ladies’  parts  are  particularly  strong.  Written  for  the  Proscenium  Club  of  Roxbury, 
by  whom  it  was  first  produced. 

Price,  ....  15  cents. 


HER  PICTURE. 

A Comedy  in  One  Act. 

By  RACHEL  E.  BAKER. 

Two  male  and  two  female  characters.  Costumes,  modern;  scenery,  an  artist’* 
studio,  easily  arranged.  A very  clever  and  dramatic  little  play  of  serious  interest,  well 
adapted  for  parlor  performance.  Sympathetic  in  idea,  and  picturesque  in  treatment. 
All  the  parts  good.  Written  for  the  Proscenium  Club  and  first  produced  by  them. 

Price,  ....  15  cents. 


MARIE’S  SECRET. 


A Comedy  in  One  Scene. 

By  BELLE  riARSHALL  LOCKE. 


For  two  female  characters.  Costumes,  an^evening  gown  and  servant’s  dress; 
scenery  unimportant.  This  is  a capital  little  exhibition  piece  for  an  elocutionary  teacher 
und  a pupil,  affording  plenty  of  emotional  opportunity.  Interesting  and  easily  gotten 


Price, 


15  cents. 


A.  W.  PISBRO’S  LATEST  PLAYS. 


The  Amazons. 

A.  Romanoe  iisi  Threes  Aoxs. 

Seven  male  and  five  female  characters.  Costumes,  modern  ; scenery,  an 
exterior  and  an  interior,  not  at  all  difficult.  This  admirable  farce  is  too  wel*l 
U;.own  through  its  recent  performance  by  the  Lyceum  Theatre  Co.,  New  York, 
'i  need  description.  It  is  especially  recommended  to  young  ladies’  schools 
->.nd  coTeges. 

Note.—  This  play  is  sold  for  reading  only.  The  acting  right  is  reserved, 
and  can  be  obtained  only  upon  payment  of  an  author's  royalty  of  f 20  for  each 
performance. 

Price,  paper,  ...  SO  cents. 


5weet  Lavender. 

A COMCRDY  IN  TThRR]©  AoXS. 

Seven  male  and  four  female  characters.  Scene,  a single  interior,  the  same 
for  all  three  acts  ; costumes,  modern  and  fashionable.  This  well-known  and 
popular  piece  is  admirably  suited  to  amateur  players,  by  whom  it  has  been  often 
given  during  the  last  few  years.  Its  story  is  strongly  sympathetic  and  its 
comedy  interest  abundant  and  strong. 

Note.  — This  play  is  sold  for  reading  only.  The  acting  right  is  reserved, 
and  can  only  be  obtained  upon  payment  of  an  author's  royalty  of  $20  for  each 
performance. 

Price,  paper,  ...  50  cents. 


The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith. 

A Drama  in  Kour  Aoxs. 

Eight  male  and  five  female  characters  ; scenery,  all  interiors.  This  is  a 
p.  oblem  ” play  continuing  the  series  to  which  “ The  Profligate  " and  “ The 
iltcond  Mrs.  Tanqueray  ” belong,  and  while  strongly  dramatic  and  intensely 
hiteresting,  is  not  suited  for  amateur  performance.  It  is  recommended  fo.‘ 
Reading  Clubs. 

Note.  - This  play  is  sold  for  reading  only.  The  acting  right  is  reserved, 
and  can  only  be  obtained  upon  payment  of  an  author's  royalty  of  $20  for  each 
performance. 

Price,  paper,  ...  SO  cents. 
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Baker*s  selected  list 
OP  JUVENILE  OPERETTAS 

\ 

Designed  especially  for  Church,  School,  ajid  other  Amateur  Organs  \ 
isations.  Complete,  with  all  the  music  and  full  directions  for  \ 
performance.  ' 


Grandpa's  Birthday.  In  One  Act.  Words  by  Dexter  Smith; 
music  by  C.  A.  White.  For  one  adult  (male  or  female)  and  three 
ciiildren;  chorus,  if  desired.  Price,  25  Cents. 

Jimmy,  The  Newsboy.  In  One  Act.  Written  and  composed  by 
W.  C.  Parker.  For  one  adult  (male),  and  one  boy.  Ko  chorus. 
Very  easy  and  tuneful.  Price,  25  Cents. 

The  Four-leafed  Clover.  In  Three  Acts.  By  Mary  B.  Horne. 
For  children  of  from  six  to  fifteen  years.  Seven  boys,  seven  girlsi 
and  chorus.  Very  picturesque.  Price,  50  Cents. 

Beans  and  Buttons.  In  One  Act.  Words  by  Wm.  H.  Lepere; 
music  by  Alfred  G.  Robyn.  Two  male  and  two  female  characters ; 
no  chorus.  Very  comical  and  easy.  Price,  50  Cents. 

Bunt  the  Thimble.  In  One  Act.  Wordsby  A.  G.  Lewis;  music  by 
Leo  K.  I.KWis.  Two  male,  two  female  characters  and  small  chorus. 
Simple  and  pretty.  Price,  50  Cents. 

Red  Riding  Hood’s  Rescue.  In  Four  Scenes.  Words  by  J.  E. 
Estabrook;  music  by  J.  Astor  Broad.  Three  male,  four  female 
characters  and  chorus.  Price,  50  Cents. 

Golden  Hair  and  the  Three  Bears.  In  Five  Scenes.  By  J.  Astor 
Bro  ad.  Three  adults  (2  m.,  1 f.),  eight  children  and  chorus.  Music 
is  easy,  graceful,  and  pleasing.  Price,  75  Cents. 

R.  B.  Porter ; or,  The  Interviewer  and  the  Fairies.  In  Three 
Acts.  Words  by  A.  G.  Lewis;  music  by  Leo  B.  Lewis.  Six  male, 
six  female  characters,  and  chorus.  Very  picturesque  and  pretty. 

Price,  75  Cents,  n 

Gyr,  J»ir<or,  In  Two  Acts.  Words  by  Earl  Marble;  music  by 
Lf.  F.  Hodges.  Two  males,  one  female  (adult),  three  children  and 
oh' ns.  Very  successful  and  easily  produced.  Price,  75  Cents. 

Alv  “I;* ay;  Oi,  The  Sailor’s  Return.  In  Three  Acts.  Written 
:.jinposed  by  C.  A.  White.  Ten  characters,  including  chorus; 

' . be  made  more  effective  by  employing  a larger  number. 

' Price,  75  Cents. 


Catalof  zee  describing  the  above  and  other  popular  entertain- 
ments sent  free  on  application  to 

WALTER  H.  BAKER  & CO., 

Tf^EATRICAL  PUBLISHERS. 

No.  23  Winter  Street,  - Boston,  Mass., 


NEW  OPERETTAS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


A Collection  of  Short  and  Simple  Musical  Entertainments  for  Children; 


By  Mrs.  C.  N.  BORDMAN,  / 

Author  of  “The'ICingdom  of  Mother  GoosiE,”  “Motiox  Songs  for  thk  Schoo)u>] 
Room,”  ” The  Temperance  Clarion,”  etc. 


Complete  with  all  the  music  and  full  instructions  for  performance.  This  collection 'iSj 
strongly  recommended  for  its  simplicity,  originality  of  idea,  tunefulness  and  perfect  prae-' 
ticability. 

Price  . • • • . pO  cents. 

C03SrO?EI3"iTS, 

A GLIMPSE  OF  THE  BROWNIES.  A Musical  Sketch  for  Chit 
dren.  For  any  number  of  boys.  • 

JIMMY  CROW.  A Recitation  for  a Little  Girl.  ^ ' 


MARKET  DAY,  An  Operetta  for  Young  People.  Seven  speaking  parts 
and  chorus.  - 


QUEEN  FLORA’S  DAY  DREAM.  An  Operetta  for  Children.  SW 

speaking  parts  and  chorus. 

THE  BOATING  PARTY.  A Musical  Sketch  for  Little  Children.  Thirty; 
boys  and  girls.  ' 

SIX  LITTLE  GRANDMAS.  A Musical  Pantomime  for  very  Littth 
Children.  Six  very  little  girls. 

A HOUSE  IN  THE  MOON.  A Recitation  for  a Little  Girl.  . 


ROBIN’S  SPECIFIC; 


OR,  THE  CHANGES  OF  A NIGHT. 

A,  Christtnias  OPKRKTrrA  in  One^  Aotp. 


Words  by  Music  by 

AMELIA  SANFORD.  i ADAM  CIEBEL 

For  one  adult  and  nine  children  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old,  with  eight  very  little  hoy* 


and 

varied 


I twelve  little  girls  for  Chorus.  Three  changes  of  scene,  very  easily  arranged,  eostUiuei 
led  but  simple  and  readily  procured.  Very  effective  and  easily  gotten  up.  ‘ . f 

Price  • • • • . cents. 


I 


Chtkilogues  describing  the  above  and  other  popular  entertainments  sent  free  on  appliealUmiU  | 

WALTER  H.  BAKER  & CO., 

THEATRICAL  PUBLISHERS,  : 

No.  23  Winter  Street,  ^ ® BOSTON, 
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